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Satire’smy weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all Imeet ; 

1 only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, sipercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Porr. 


_— 








LEVIEW OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


_——— 
No. VII. 


— wee —--- 


We have had Parliaments of all sorts. The present is a 
irimming parliament : the ministers will not throw their inte- 
rests overboard ; but they are endeavouring to trim them as 
nicely as possible to the vessel, and the wind, that, theugh 
the ship be a great deal overladen, it may not be overset by 
asquall. ‘This policy is a wise one, no doubt, for the minis- 
try; and while the weather is calm, the crew may be content 
to swim with the water close to the gunwale; or, in other 
words, within an ace of destruction when the wind shall rise. 
Human credulity is never exhausted. The“ belief of the 
crowd’ when there is no immediate danger, is in exact pro- 
portion to the presumption of their masters. To quarrel 
with this feeling would be useless. It is the inseparable 
companion of ignorance; and until the multitude shall be 
composed of reasoners, the rulers will manage them as they 
like, with this proviso, that the weather continue calm. W th 
these remarks, which will be found particularly applicable to 
the parliamentary proceedings of the past week, we proceed 
to our brief chronicle of the occurrences at St. Stephen's. 

No. 12, Vol. XII. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

On the the 15th, Lord Lansdown moved for the speedy 
acknowledgement of the independence of the South Ame- 
ricanrepublics. In his observations, he intreduced the topics 
which have already been exhausted, with reference to the 
advantages to be derived from such a step; and contended 
that as the Holy Allies had contrived to shut us out from all 
influence on the continent of Europe, we should look at the 
means of eee ne the consequenees by a more intimate 
alliance with North and South America. 

Lord Liverpool resisted the motion; and modestly moved, 
as an amendment, the satisfaction the house felt in the con- 
duct of the Government. The Prime Minister declared that 
it was impossible to say what the Ministry would ultimately 
decide upon, with reference to this question. A commercial 
intercourse had been opened with the late Spanish Colonies ; 
and weeks before the American President’s message had 
reached this country, the Ministers had declared they would 
not see the Provinces trampled upon by any power or alliance 
whatever ;* and that we had obtained from France an abjura- 
tion of any such intention. ‘There yet remained a diplomatic 
correspondence to be opened; but the Ministers meant to 
keep this question in their own hands, as there was yet some 
doubt as to whether the new Governments had the requisite 
stability. Here his Lordship, in illustration of the regret 
that the Colonies had not chosen a monarchical form of go- 
vernment, which is expressed in the official papers laid be- 
fore Parliament, displayed the cloven foot of the policy of 
Great Britain. Spain was abandoned, because she had 
chosen a democratic Constitution, with only one chamber ;— 
and the South American States are not acknowledged, be- 
cause they have been guilty of the crime of having preferred 
republican simplicity, to the useless, gaudy, and expensive 
trappings of a monarchy. The commercial interests of Eng- 
land with the new States, alone prevent them from being 
abandoned, if not denounced. This view of the matter solves 
all the mystery of the ministerial policy, of withholding all 
recognition as long as they could, and conceding as little as 
they can avoid. 

Lord Ellenborough remarked that the abjuration of any 
idea to attack the late Colonies by France was worth no- 





* It is strange this declaration should have wane made with refer- 
ence to the Colonies, when the mother country, Old Spain, was given 
up tobe “ trampled upon,” by the Holy Alliance, without a word.—- 
H ++the Ministers found out what egregions dupes they have been - 
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thing. The rnght of Spain; to attempt the recovery being 
conceded, France would use the name of Spain abroad, as 
she used the name of Ferdinand at home, for her own pur- 
poses. The flag under which the Colonies were assailed 
would be the flag of Spain; the ships would be called 
Spanish—the soldiers employed might even be Spaniards ; 
but the great sinews of the enterprise would be French; be- 
cause French gold would invigorate every pulse of the expe- 
dition; and French interests would be at the bottom of the 
undertaking. ‘The very moderation, observed his Lordship, 
with which the French had confessedly acted towards Spain, 
had an injurious effect upon the interests of this country ; 
because it tended to consolidate their power in the Pen- 
insula; and to unite the two countries by stronger bonds 
than those of ‘rotten policy;” and thus to render Spain 
subservient to the views of the Holy Allies. His 
Lordship thought this could only be met, and the views 
of the ‘* bad confederacy,” * counteracted by an inti- 
mate alliance with the new world; where a country, 
‘* fresh and strong in youthful energies, with a soil of the 
“ reatest extent, the resources of which seemed even 
‘‘ beyond the power of exhaustion—a country for the deve- 
‘‘lopment ef whose resources the science of political eco- 
“nomy, which was now making rapid conquests over the pre- 
‘* tedices of old states, seemed to have unrolled its clear and 
‘‘ rational precepts,-—a country just about to succeed to 


——— 


* Lord Ellenborough very justly calls the Holy Alliance “ the bad 
confederacy.” As pre-eminent in avowed infamy, it merits Unis title ; 
but has his Lordship never reflected, that what the holy alliance is to 
the continent of Europe, and would be to the world, the Borough- 
monger confederacy is to Great Britain? How does his Lordship de- 
scribe the tloly Alliance ? © their views,” he says, ** go to the puttin 
“ down the popular spirit whenever it might show itself.” Is not this 
the character of the Borough system in Britain ? Does it not put down 
the popular spirit by every variely of means? Are not c/ose boroughs 
the anuihilation of popular spirit? Are not our Open boronghs cor- 
ruptions of popular spirit? Are not more than nineteen-twentieths 
of our bestelcections, as they are called, either mockeries or evasions 
of popular spirit?) Aud was not popular spirit cut down at Manchester, 
as effectually and as infamously in the broad face of noon, as it has 
been in Spaia, and Naples? Con his Lordship, then, be clearsighted 
io the evils of the European ** bad confederacy ;” and so blind to 
the misehief of that * bad confederacy,” which preys upon the vitals, 
and drinks the life-blood of British freedom ¢ 

+ Rhis is indeed a glorious testimony, trom a Lord, in behalf of 
the improved system of government, which discards Lords and Mo- 
narchs, and contents ilself with entrusting the well-being of nations 
to MEN selected from the muititude by the voice of their fellow- 
men. Hewcan Lord Elienborough thus defend republicanism abroad, 
and stoop to wear a title at home * 
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“all the advantages which the succession of ages had given 


‘to science, and the institutions of Goon government, * 
‘and filled with every Blonise which a bountiful providence 
‘“ could shower upon any people. Lord Calthorpe, though 


he distrusted the French Ministers, thought the matter 
ought to be left to the discretion of the E ‘nglish Ministry. 
His Lordship, of course, thinks that having been once 
duped, our Ministers will not be duped again; but it is not 
always true that ‘‘ experience makes (we will not say fools) 
wise!” Lord Lansdown, in reply, pointed to the formal 
recognition of the New States by North America ;—but he 
pointed to the conduct of a REpuBLIc; of which virtTuE 
is the sovL. A sad reference for a borough-monger ad- 
ministration. The division was 96 to 34, on behalf of Mi- 
nisters, of course. On Tuesday, the Earl of Rosebery 
stated that he had received lenin petitions against negro 
slavery, which he could not present, because some of them 
contained the word respectfully instead of humbly.+ 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Was employed on Monday, the 15th, on a proposition of 
Mr. Maberly’s, to take off the duty on malt iiquor, and lay 
2s. additional duty on malt, which was rejected. Afterwards, 
Mr. Hume moved for the abolition of the punishment of flog 
ging in the army; but Sir Hussey Vivian was CHEERED 
by the House for a speech in which he insisted, that the lash 
was a necessary adjunct to the back of the British soldier ; 
and, therefore, soldiers may be flogged ‘“‘ according to the 
" Constitution, as by law established,” for another year.-— 
There were only 47 who thought the British seldier ought to 
be exempt from the lash; while 127 thought a cat-o’nine-tails 
was a constitutional instrument. 


THE HONOUR OF THE ARMY. 

While the cat-o’nine-tails is deemed the great first cause of 
discipline among the private soldiers, it appears that a reg:- 
mental pillory ought to be kept at every depot for the espe- 
cial use of the officers. There is, itseems, a regulation com- 
pelling officers purchasing commissions to declare, that they 
have given no more than the regulation price for them ; and 

Mr. Hume said that, although “they were compelled to cer- 





* Do we live in an age in which this presumptuous ———— can be 
tolerated ? 


+ Acoov government fwithout @ Ning, in the opinien of a Lord ' 
Goed, 
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tify this upon thetr honowy, they wo ald t be compelled to deny 
a - . ‘ . 4 ¥ ’ =e TUT i - re , 
tupon thetr oaths, ina court of law. Whata pretty | set ol iei- 

ras ; \ cs } — . 
lows they must ail of them be, who could be compelled to put 
+ 


their honour toa fe! Men of spirit and true honeur ental 
~; . ct . ui } - } ps 

have vone at once to the Commander-in-Chief, and told bim 

they would not be bound by such a recul tion! But this ts 


i mae 


saa aye 
he effect of trading ia commissions, instead of promotii ng 
1e meritorious soldier. Yuu ret, of course, a set of huck- 


Sters, who will lad re their | honour toa falsehood, if neces- 


sary, as readily as certain individuals take a custom-house 
oath ; and then they complain of it as a hardship that they 
are OBLIGED to Nei as if any tuing could oblize a man of 


honour or honesty, to tell a jie, or evade the truth. We are 


? 
‘ 
¢1 
er 


glad that eae try retain the resulation. Men who car 
comply with it, azains st the truth, are KNAVES, and deserve 


no consideration. 
SLAVERY. 

On the 16th, Mr. Canning presented a variety of papers 
relative to the measures of government with regard to the 
Slave Trade; and delivered a spt ech more remarkable for 
the evision, than the discussion of the subject. The Resolu- 
tion of last Session ieee the government to efvctuad and 
decisitwe measures, for amelior: ling tue condition of the Slave 
population. Instead of this, the Ministers have proposed a 
paltry experiment in two or three Colonies, which have no 
Colonial Le erislation, namely, Trinidad, St Lucie, and De- 
merara; and the ealionxne proposed here consists of —the 
abolition of the use of the whip, with regard to female slut 
-—the abolition of its use as a stimulus to labour ables reitibr _- 
ample provision for the sigy 28 instruction of the slaves, 
by the appointment of fe Bishops, With a 7: gular clergy 
under them —rarriage to be ene ourazed=-fau ites not to be 
nie trata e property of the slave to be protected by law— 
banks to be established, wherein to deposit the savings of the 
slaves ih evidence of slaves to be received, except in 
cases of any importance, if the character of the siave be 
cood—and slaves to have the right of purchasing their nia- 
uumission, at a certain price, when they ure able. If such 
reguiations were, in good faith, tobe applied to the whole « 
the islands, there might be some hope of an amendinent of 
the condition of the slaves: but, coniined as they are to these 
small islands, and only meant as an example to the larger 
Colonies, which have actually frichtened the Ministers out of 
their humanity, they are a mere farce , and a paltry evasion 
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of the pledge of the Ministers of last session. Mr. Cannin; 
takes the naked body of the female from the scourge of th 

lash; but he leaves her person to the lust of her master, or 
any white who may hire her; and yet talks of encouraging 
marriage, and parades his two Bishops, who will be of as. 
much use as a couple of Guy Fawkes’s ona Sth of Novem- 
ber. Who are to apply the laws? The Whites. And when 
the Blacks complain, who are to judgethem? The fathers, 

brothers, and relations of their oppressors Suppose a wo- 
man flogged in contempt of the re: sulation, who is to 
reach the offender? Those who can, “will not do it. The 
blacks cannot be protected until they are set free. A horse, 

or an ass might as well appeal to the tribunals as a slave. 
Why, even in this country, we knew an instance where a ma- 
gistrate was accused by a female, and we believe justly, of 
having committed a rape upon her person. The female weut 
to various other magistrates, who all refused to take her de- 
position upon oath; and she was unable to procure any legal 
remedy. If the poor in this country can be occasionally so 
treated in despite of law, how much less chance of justice 

would the slave stand who could only appeal to his natural 
enemies? It is quite clear to us, that theslaves must cut the 
knot of their ownthraldom. They will never be free until 
they free themselves; nor ever happy until they are free. 
Life to them is only a series of injuries; and any chance of 
mending it is worth trying his feeling will gain ground 
amongst them ;—they will imitate the example of their bre- 
thren in Hayti; and leave Mr. Canning to play the jesuit at 
his leisure on the subject of emancipation. Mr. Canning 
says the negro was to be considered as possessing only the 
sense of theinfant. Mr. Canning knows this isnotso.* The 
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* The Editor of the Examiner ludicrously (for sueh a man) echoes 
this sentiment; and talks of the «n/fitness of the slaves for freedom; 
as if any man "was unfitted for being improved in his condition.— 
“ Sudden emancipalion would be to the negroes themselves an evil 
‘¢ only inferior to their original enslavement.” This is the language 
of the Examiner, and is only one remove from the position of the 
slave-driver. Indeed the driver has the better of the argument ; for 
if emancipation could be an evil, slavery is as good in comparison 
with it. Again, the Examiner says—* We do not believe that so ge- 
“ neral a system of cruelty prevails in the colonies as some would 
‘ strive to represent.’? In the same Essay, the Examiner says— 
*“ Ourreaders perhaps scarcely know that in the colonies, women 
““ may be, and constantly are, stripped naked, daid upon the ground, 
“© held down by four persons, and i flogged with acart-whip.” Yet our 
good Examiner, who states this as of constant occurrence, does not 
belicve that ‘* so general a system of cruelty prevails as some would 
** strive torepresent.” If any body has endeavoured to paint a sys- 
_— of cruelty more infamous than this, we are ignorant of the 
matter. 
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slaves are not quite so clever as Mr. Canning, or they would 
fawn themselves imto slave-drivers, or burst their chains. 
But they are eae qniet and well disposed. Those who 
have obtained their freedom form a criterion by which to try 
those who may do so; and let the conduct of the free blacks 
speak for the proof. Mr. Canning said he proceeded gra- 
dually because he would proceed safely; but, in fact, le is 
aot proceeding at all. He is fooling with the slaves, and 
et Ang: with the colonists; and the inevitable consequence 
li be, that the latter wiil be destroyed. A very little more 
isionioe, which cannot be withheld from them, will put 
the slaves in possession of the knowledge of their own 
streneth ; and then the lives of the colonists will not be worth 
ay farthin: x the thousand. No human power can retain the 
slaves in subjection, when they shall have the foresight to 
prepare for a contest of a few days’ duration, The insur- 
rections which have taken place defeated themselves by the 
suadaenits of the means to the object proposed. But they 
will be the harbingers of others, which will be more general, 
and more formidable. Mr. C Jannine, not very dextrously, but 
with sufficient audacity, ran from the question of slavery to the 
slave-trade; and stated what we belicve to be untrue—but 
what Mr. Canning may not know tobe untrue —that * the trade 
‘in slaves was entirely abolished in our colonies.” We are 
convinced that slaves are as readily introduced into the West 
Judia Colonies, as smuggled spiriis into England; and what 
wehave before said, we ce that there is 20 means of 
abolishing the slave trade, but by abolishing slavery. Vow 
is a planter to be detected in the introduction of fresh slaves ? 
Or if detected, who would puxisk him for it? Anincidentad 
remark of Mr. Canning in this portion of his speech, des 
serves notice, as furnishing a hint of the situation of the 
ministry. Speaking of the union of America and En vland 
in their endeavours to put an end to the slave trades, he 
said, ** when Europe saw the two grealest marttune nations 
‘©in the world, so far compromise their maritime pride, (as 
‘* to allow of a reciproc cal right of search for slaves) and aci 
‘together for the accomplishment of such a purpose, tn 
“the future discussions for the abolition of the slave trade, 
** the —_ effect would be produced upon other powers,” 
So the “ bits of striped bunting,” have come to this, have 
they? In some forty years, America, republican Aterica, 
has compelled a British minister to admit that she is ONE 
of the TWO GREATEST MARITITIME vOWERS. [low basely 
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servile, how meanly fawning, is this on the part of - 
disciples of the Pitt System ! Bat what is the fair inference 

of this fawning ? That America is the GREATEST matitim: 
state. It is not in the number of her veszels that she excels. 


France has more—Russia has more. Nav, Holland has 
more. It must be, then, in the effects of koi inaritime 
exertions of America; and what were they 7 Vhy, that she 


beat the whole marine of Britain; and literal ly “ whipped” 
Mr. Canning and his colleagues into the respect which th 
now possess for her. The few “bits of bunting” me ch 
were laughed at by our “ Pitt School” as so many worthless 
racs, are now admitted to rank with, if not above, the 
British Jack; and instead of our having deposed Mir. Pre- 
sident Jefferson, and set the Duke of York up in the royal'y 
dime across the Atlantic, Mr. Canning is fawning upon Mr. 
President Monroe, as he truckled to the Bourbons on the 
Spanish question. The ‘bits of bunting” may well be 
proud, but what becomes of the credit of our “* omnipotent’ 
Jack? Mr. Canning conciuded by moving for leave to bring 
in a bill for the more effectual suppression of the Afrecun 
Slave Trade; an odd conclusion, indeed, for a speech on 
West Indian Slavery. 

Mr. F. Buxton strongly condemned the confinement of the 
experiment to a trifling scene. It was, he observed, a gross 
evasion of the last year’s pledge. He very properly asked, 
why in Trinidad alone it was prohibited to stretch a female 
slave upon the earth, to hold her down by four negroes, and 
flog her naked body with a eart whip? This was to be made 
illegal in Trinidad, and to remain legad in Jamaica and else- 
where. ‘One woman,” said Mr. B., ‘had been flogged 
‘‘ naked, ina state of pregeancy, and miscarried from the 
‘‘torture!” Perhaps her owner’s lust had been the cause of 
her condition, and he murdered thus his own progeny! Or 
her husband might have been compelled to look on at this 
torture of the woman, and the destruction of her unborn 
child! But one of the most horrible and unjust acts of vil- 
lainy ever perpetrated towards any of the race of slaves, 
was detailed by Mr. Buxton, as connected with the late in- 
surrection in Demerara. He said that—‘‘In August last, a 
‘slave in Demerara, named Dillon, had lived with one fe- 
‘male for 19 years, and had 13 children by her. His mas- 
‘ter died, and his sons divided the property. They sepa- 
** rated the children, took the slave from his wife, and threat- 
** ened to flog him if he ever went to see her or his children! 
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; who could thus facerate his fee 
earth a hell to him, fer the sake of a few dollars, or a mere 
convenience of bargain? Who would not agree, that the 
Court Martial that could pass sentence of death upon such a 
man, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, ought 
themselves to be strung upon the nearest trees, as an atone- 
ment for his murder! Mr. Buxton concluded, by demand- 
ing ‘* compensation to the planters—emancipation to the 
“children of slaves.” We say rather—‘‘ compensation to 
‘© the slave for his past wrongs ; and jus tice oa further 
“outrage, by immediate emancipation !” Ve have no pa- 
tience with that mock humanity, that can Susehe the value 
of oppression against the agony of its victims. 

Mr. C. R. Ellis defended the conduct of the planters, and 
expected much good from the new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment! Heaven mend his wits! Mr. Wilberforce spoke with 
much force, and pointed out the absurdity of expecting the 
colonial legislatures to meliorate the condition of the slave. 
Mr. A. Baring required a definite plan; which Mr. Peel de- 
clared impracticable. Mr. Lushington declared that the lan- 
guage of the colonial assemblies, if persisted in, ** would 
bring down destruction upon themselves.” After some fur- 
ther conversation, leave was given to Mr. Canning to bring 
in hts bill. 

NEW MODE OF REFORM. 

Mr. Hobhouse, last Wednesday, presented a petition from 
Mr. Wirgman, jeweller, of the Strand, praying that the pre- 
sent borough-holders should at once nominate their repre- 
sentatives ; that the land-holders should send in Members 
without the trouble of elections ; and that the other “* inte- 
rests” be accommodated with a certain number of seats put 
up to auction. Mr. Hobhouse said he could not agree with 
the prayer ; but for our parts, we do most cordially. The 
same effect is actually produced. The things are done, only 
in an expensive and round-about way. We wish the trouble 
saved, and the delusion done away. If the thing were so 
barel ‘aced that t le most ignorant could not mistake its fea- 
tures, the system would be mended, or abolished. 
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OFFICIAL SMUGGLERS. 

Mr. Hobhouse presented another petition from the gold 
and silver refiners and lacemen of Westminister, against the 
surreptitious introduction of embroidery from the con- 
tinent. ‘The petitions alleged that persons in the King’s Go- 
vernment were in the habit of smuggling these articles, under 
the seals of office, and that the home trade was in conse- 
quence nearly destroyed. Perhaps the anecdote of Mr. Can- 
ning'’s coat suegested this petition: but we are assured thata 
levee absolutely clitters as much with foreign embroidery, as 
a birth-day ball is conspicuous for foreign lace. Now, thoug h 
we hold smugyling and poaching to ‘be often acts of self- 
defence against tyranny and imposition, on the part of the 
‘* commonalty of this realm ;” yet we do think that our state 
paupers might be content to spend their money among those 
from whom they derive it; and we may add that native em- 
broidery should out of pure gratitude be thought good 
enough by them ; since were it not for the credulows charity 
of the nation, most of them would want no embroidery, as 
they might be destitute of coats. 

SPAIN. 

Lord John Russell moved on Thursday for copies of any 
papers that might have been received respecting the evacua- 
tion of Spain by the French troops. His Lordship called upon 
the house to thwart the atrocious policy of the Holy Allies— 
‘« those conspirators against the moral dignity of human na- 
ture, whose manifest object was to subdue in man all that 
connected him with a superior state of being, and to degrade 
him to alevel with the brute creation.” * 

Sir Rovert Wilson defended the conduct of the Spanish 
liberals. They had, he said, cone all in their power; and 
few, with their limited means, against such powerful oppres- 
sion, would havedone so much. Hecensured the dishonour- 
able conduct of d’Angouleme. in giving the patriotic and vir- 
tuous Riego into the hands of hes murderers; aod, referring 
to the recal of his honours by = foreign despots, Sir 
Robert appealed to the werld, whether the allied sove ereigns, 
in tearing the insignia from his breast, had been able to stamp 
shame upon his brow ! 

* Lord John should reme mber the it the only difference between the 
Holly Ailies and the British Boroug himonyers is—that the former de- 
nies wan to possess rights 5 and the latter, while he admits their ex- 
istence, denies the power of exercising them. The parties are very 
near relations. The one murdered a Rie go! the other persecuted a 
Cartwright! 
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Mr. Littleton moved, as an amendment, that there was no 
reason to express any apprehension of the permanent military 
occupation of Spain; which was supported by that sapicnt 
legislator, AMJr. Gooch—whose political optics are so strong, 
that he cannot see any thing within the distance of a hundred 
years. Ir. Canning cracked a few jokes on the subject, and 
was loudly cheered in the declaration that the Ministers had 
the undiminished confidence of the howse! Sir James 
Macintosh put the case of the occupation of Spain by France 
enabling the former country to arm against South America ; 
but the house would look at nothing but a ministerial pro- 


blem, and the useless motion of Lord John Russell was lost 
without a division. 








BRIBES TO THE PRESS. 


Friday seit was principally remarkable for a vote of 
£6,500 to defray the expenses of advertising proclamations 
in Irish papers! All the proclamations ever issued, were 
not worth a tenth part of the sum; nor ever will be, until a 
proclamation of the independence of the Irish legislature 
appears ;—and when it does, the Irish will be very glad to 
pay for such a proclamation themselves, The fact is, that 
this sum is the retaining fee of the Orange-faction—for their 
constant hostility to the Catholics. It is meant to buy 
l-blood, and a rare penny-worth they get of it. 








LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


—— 
From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze at 
Japan. 

—p—— 


A NEW LORD CASTLEREAGH, AND OTHER WONDERS. 





Open thy Museum, my Friend, for a further collection of 
rarities. ‘The stock of Europe is not yet exhausted ; and the 
curiosity of Japan must not remain ungratified. ‘Thou hast 


not forgotten the late Lord Castlereagh. We was a partica- 
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lar friend of thine and mine, and his death has not impaired 
the recollection of his living merit. He had noson. Kind 
Heaven scemed to have thought that ore Lord Castlereagi: 
was enough; and the world was ungrateful enough to think 
that one was too many; and, in revenge for this ingratitude, 
behold another starts up,—as fond of lace and feathers as the 
last, and with all those benevolent propensities which marked 
the mighty proto-type. The new Lord, I suppose, is the 
brother of the old one:—a man of his father’s making, and 
a soldier by professtcon—a Marquis of Londonderry—and a 
Colonel of that crack regiment, the 10th Aussars: Thou 
mayest not exactly know what a crack regiment is. I will, 
therefore, tell thee. Itis a regiment in which the officers are 
men who have, or can get, more money than they know how 
to use with decorum. The consequence is, that they waste 
a great deal more of their time at their ¢orettes, than in the 
essentials of their military duties ; and pride themselves more 
upon what their tailors and their milliners do for their outsides, 
than upon any thing that their brains can doforthem. Their 
pride is to be a walking mounted specimens of the oddest 
of all odd haberdasheries ; and thou wouldst be ready to swear 
that they were loaded with habiliments to sell, rather 
than habited‘in garments to wear. In addition to this, 
they are generally embryos of distinction, young Lordlings | 
Dukes in the shell, and tadpole barons. Their great business 
is to make themselves, therefore, the more ridiculous that they 
may attract notice; and after provoking by every means in 
their power the risibility of the crowd, their courage is to 
threaten to cut the throats of all who laugh at them. ‘There 
is a pretty specimen of these ‘‘ cracks,” in the representa- 
tion of anew comedy, now performing at Covent Garden 
Theatre here, called “ Pride shall have a fall” They are 


called Sicilians, [ think, in the piece: and they do not 
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exactly copy the uniform of any English crack regiment ; 














but they are as like as peas; and there is no fear that any 
mistake should be made in the application. Thereis an in- 
sipid Colonel, a bouncing Major, and a mincing Ccrret, 
inthe drama; and I dare say they are all actual copies from 
the originals. A sensible captain amongst them, whe ridi- 
cules high birth; and scorns to borrow his honours from the 
ashes of the sepulchres, ought to be sent to Coventry, as the 
phrase is. 

But to return to the new-made Marquis of Londonderry. 
It is the practice of the 10th crack officers, says Cornet Bat- 
tier, to pique themselves on ‘ recruiting among themselves ;” 
and the Cornet having been introduced into the regiment by 
the Commander-in-Chief, and not by the new Lord Castle- 
reazh, the crack officers refused him ail the marks of courtesy, 
which are due from gentlemen to gentlemen. A complaint 
however, to the Commander-in-Chief compelled the ‘‘ cracks” 
to receive the Cornet at their mess, and to make an acknow- 
ledgment of their error. The Cornet, soon after this, applied 
for three months leave of absence; and obtained it. Be- 
tween the date of the application, and the term fixed for the 
leave of absence to commence, he went to dine with the mess 
as usual; when the Marquis of Londonderry, who is head 
crack of this crack regiment, sent for the Cornet into ano- 
ther room, and expressed his surprize that he was about to 
dine there, after having received permission to go to England. 
The Marquis probably reasoned in the same way as Dr. 
Johnson did against the crow who was cawing on some bar- 
ren moor. ‘Caw, caw, and be d—d,” said the Doctor, 
‘if you will stay here, with wings on your shoulders to fly 
away.” So the Marquis might deem it as odd that any man 
would go to the mess-roon of the military cracks, who had 


a decent excuse for staying away. The Cornct, however, 
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pleaded his right; but the Marquis threatened him with 
ammediate arrest, if he did not quit the mess ; adding that if 
the Cornet was obstinate, he would represent him in such a 
light to the Commander-in-Chief as would seriously injure 
his future prospects! The Cornet remonstrated, but this 
true brother of his father’s son persisted in his orders; and 
the Cornet had only to obey, and to complain to the Dukevof 
York. This he did—-an enquiry took place—the successor 
of Lord Castlereagh reported the officer unfit for cavalry duty 
—and the Commander-in-chief allowed him to purchase a 
haif-pay-lieutenancy in another regiment. This permission 
the Cornet refused to avail himself of; and finding that 
justice and gentlemanly treatment were not to be obtained, 
he solicited leave to retire on half-pay, which was granted, 
with a declaration that the Commander-in-Chief had more 
than once expressed his disapprobation of the conduct pur- 
sued towards the Cornet ; and that it was not justified by any 
circumstance affecting his character as an officer, or a cen- 
tleman. The Commander-in-Chief having been thus con- 
quered bythe ‘* Cracks,” Cornet Battier had ne remedy but 
to publish his case; and he hascertainly painted the “ cracks” 
in most prominent features. In his statement, (published in 
the Zrishman of the past week) he says of them :—** they 
‘entered into an illiberal conspiracy against him, before 
‘* they saw him—they tried every method to mortify his feel- 
‘ings, connected with their own personal securtéy—and 
finally, when called upon by authority which they were too 
‘“wrudent to combat, they retreated ; not with the ingenuous 
‘‘ purpose of making atonement for unfounded prejudice ; 
‘‘ but with the selfish and despicable intention of screening 
‘themselves from the consequences.” ‘There is only one 
thing which I object to, as an inference from this statement. 


I do not believe these vain animals to be cowards. They are 
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silly, foppish, and ostentatious; but not cowardly. The 








bad school in which they have been educated, with 
the absurd deference claimed by, and paid to rank, 
has spoilt them for men, but has not made them cowards. 
Nevertheless, the injured officer has made out a strong case, 
particularly against the head crack of the corps—the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. He is old enough to know better. 
He is noboy just escaped from the nursery, to be prond of 
playing witha feather. He has seen enough of camps and 
courts to know the manners that it become a gentleman to 
wear. He is, therefore, the person from whom Justification 
is due, or on whom the weight of censure must fall. He is 
the object at which to point, not merely for the conduct which 
he permitted, but for that which he pursued; unless an 
English regiment is to be reduced to a school of ill-manners, 
caprice, insult and injustice. The Marquis of Londonderry 
has not yet replied to the charges; when he does, I will give 
thee his defence, if he have any; and one would be sorry 
to find the head of a crack regiment without a justification. 


There is little of further import to communicate to thee.— 
The European world is said to be growing wiser, and Ihave 
some hopes it is true; but such growth is always slow.— 
Rome lost more in a reign than she had gained in a century ; 
and Iam fearful the knowledge of this age may be unravelled 
as fast as itis woven. 

Thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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We have already given some curious specimens of West 
India Justice, as rezards the slaves. We have now to offer 
as singular a specimen of West India Law, as regards the 
whites. Our readers will perceive, that all the nonsense and 
tyranny which has degraded the English Bench has been 
carefully imported into Jamaica, and acted upon, with still less 
discretion. The defendant isa very young man; but heisa 
man of the greatest nerve and talent; and in a future number 
we may give some further samples of his sense and spirit, in 
opposition to spleen and power, in the progress of a most 
extraordinary trial, which ended, we are happy to say, in as 
triumphant an acquittal as Mr. Hone obtained in Londoa. 


THE KING against AUGUSTUS HARDIN BEAUMONT. 


On an ex-officio information filed against him for an alleged 
libel on his Grace the Duke of Manchester, the Governor of 
Jamaica. 

During the sitting of the Supreme Court held in June, 
1823, the Hon. Wm, Burge, as his Majesty’s Attorney-Ge- 
neral filed three ex- -officto informations against Augustus 
Hardin Beaumont, as the Editor of the Trifler. The first 
information charged a letter sigued Cincinnatus (published 
in the Zrifler of the 22d of March) to be a libel on the Chief 
Justice (the Hon. Wiliiam Anglin Scarlett) and on the Courts 
of Judicature. The second information charged another let- 
ter under the same signature published in the Trifler of the 
19th day of April, to be a libel on the Administration of the 
Government of the Island, and more particularly as villifying 
his Grace the Duke of Manchester. The third information, 
charged the defendant with having seditiously printed and 
published in the Trifler of the 19th of April, a letter signed 
Fumfumfoofoo, having for its object the remov al, by impro- 
per and seditious means, of his Majesty’s ministers in this 
colony. On Friday, the 13th day of June, the Attorney- 
General applied for three Bench Warrants on the.above in- 
formations. ‘These warrants were cf course immediately is- 
sued, returnable forthwith into the Crown Office. The de- 
fendant was taken into custody and lodged in gaol till the 
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following day, when he was carried before the Court. Mr. 
Attorney-General then informed their Honors that the Bench 
Warrants had been returned executed, and that Mr. Beau- 

mont was in custod 


Chief heme: a say that he is in custody, Mr. Attor- 
ney-General ? 


Attorney-General.—He is, your Honour. The Court is no 
doubt aware that the offences are bailable. 

Chief Justice.—Yes, yes. Mr. Beaumont you must give 
bail, or be cbmmitted. 

A. H. Beaumont.—Will the Court say the amount of bail 
required, as I have friends present in Court ready to become 
my securities, to any moderate amount. 

Chief Justice.—Mr. Attorney-General, we suppose that 
extraordinary rigour is not intended to be used to that 

erson ? 

Mr. Attorney-General.—Certainly not, your Honour. 

Chief Justice (to Mr. Beaumont).—Well, Sir, we require 
that you give bail for your appearance the next August Sur- 
rey Assizes, yourself in 8001. and one security in 4001. on 
each of the warrants. 

A. H, Beaumont.—Let me understand the Court. Do your 
Honours mean to exact that security on each warrant ? 

Chief Justice.—Certainly. Mr. Attorney-General, you 
know that itis customary in England to require two sureties ; 
in this country it is the usual practice to require but one on 
each prcsecution. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—With submission, there is a dis- 
cretionary power in the Court to demand such number of se- 
eurities as your Honours may deem proper. 

Mr. Beaumont.—-What difference does it make to me whe- 
ther your Honours require one or five hundred securities, if 
you exact bail from me to the enormous amount of 3,6001.? 

Chief Justice.—How dare you impeach the Court, Sir. It 
is not enormous; vou shall find that bail, or go to gaol. 

Mr. Beaumont.—3,600!. not enormous! I never will be 
able to procure it. Will not your Honour be satisfied with 


- 








Chief Justice.—No Sir, be silent. 
Mr. Attorney-General (very vehemently).—I move your 
Honours for his immediate committal. 


Mr. Beaumont.—-Really, Mr. Attorney-General, you could 


not have treated me with more severity had I] * * * * * * * 
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(Mr. Beaumont here made an allusion which not even the 
severity of the Court could warrant, and which he afterwards 
regretted.) 

Chief Justice. — Marshal, take him to gaol, directly. Stop, 
make out his committal first. Mr. Attorney-General, direct 
the mittimus to he made out. 

The defendant was then detained in Court, whilst the Clerk 
of the Crown made out the mittimus; he was then escorted 
to gaol. Copies of the informations were sent him in the 
course of the day; at the same time the Provost Marshal, by 
the direction (as he stated) of the Attorney-General, took 
away the defendant’s papers, some of which he never re- 
turned.—On the Monday following the defendant was car- 
ried into Court, for the purpose of pleading to the informa- 
tions. 

The Clerk of the Crown not being in Court, his deputy 
acted in his place. 

Mr. Beaumont desired that, conformably to practice, the 
informations should be read in open Court. 

The Attorney-General.—l1 have given the defendant copies 
of the informations, and even this was matter of favour. 

_ Mr. Beatmont.—I desire no favour from you Sir. I barely 
require you will pursue the same course as was adopted in 
the King and Hone. 

Mr. Attorney General.—In the case of the King against 
Hone, the Court will consider that the defendant was not 
furnished with copies of the informations; and Mr. Beau- 
mont’s having been supplied with them, is entirely ex gratia. 
Mr. Beaumont having had copies, is not entitled to have the 
informations read. 

Mr. Beaumont.—What you state Mr. Attorney-General 
is not 

Chief Justice.—Do not address aeons to the Attorrey- 
General, but to us, Sir. 

Mr, Beaumont.—I say your Honor, that Mr. Attorney-Ge- 
neral has stated what is not the fact. 

Chief Justice.x—How dare you throw out such insinua- 
tions, Sir? 

Mr. Beaumont.—I say it is the case your Honours. He 
says that I have’ been served with copies of the ex-officio in- 
formations ex gratia. Nowthe fact is, that I am entitled to 
them—not as matter of favour, but as matter of right. 
Your Honours are aware, that by the Island Law, every de- 
fendant in a case of misdemeanour, is entitled to copies of the 
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eharges brought against him; besides, admitting that Mr. 
Burge’s friendship has allowed me that ex gratia, which I 
was riot entitled to ex jure, it does not follow that his con- 
cession of what I may not be entitled to, isto deprive me of 
that which is my undoubted right, namely—to have the in- 
formations read in open Court. Your Honours have no right 
to know whether I can read or not; and therefore I am not 
bound to plead to what, for any thing your Honours know to 
the contrary, I may not understand. I am particularly 
desirous that the informations be read in open Court, that 
the public may be aware of the charges brought against me. 

As the Attorney-General was rising, the Chief Justice 
said, the Court will not trouble you, Mr. Attorney-General; 
{then turning to Mr. Beaumont), you are not entitled to have 
the informations read. | 

Mr. Beaumont.—I do not conceive that the copies are cor- 
rect. Let the informations be read, that I may compare the 
copies with the originals. 

Mr. Nicoll (Deputy to the Clerk of the Crown) observed 
to the Attorney-General, that the copies were certified by the 
Clerk of the Crown, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—I move that the defendant plead 
forthwith. 

Mr. Beaumont.—Then read the informations. 

Chief Justice.—They shall not be read, Sir. What do 
you mean by replying on the Court ? 

Mr. Beaumont.—I wish to save your Honours from the 
ridicule which will be cast on you, if you compel me to 
plead to so ridiculous a charge as that brought against me 
for publishing Fumfumfoofoo. 1 entreat the Court not to 
expose itself to public contempt, but to hear that absurd in- 
formation read. 


Chief Justice (with a sardonic grim.)—What do you plead, 
Sir? 

Mr. Beaumont.—To the alleged libels on the Governor, 
and your Honour, I plead not guilty; to the third I demur. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—Is your demurrer in writing. 

Mr. Beaumont.—No, I havenot had the means of draw- 
ing it up in writing, but I demur ore tenus. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—Isubmit to the Court that will 
not do. 

Chief Justice. —Certainly not—plead directly, Sir. 

Mr. Beaumont.—Yvuur Honour did not do me justice in the 
action tried yesterday, at my suit against Mr. Smith, and I 
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fear you design it as little in the present instances; from 
your abitrary partiality and prejudice, I appeal to the impar- 
tial and honest feelings of a jury of my country. I speak 
with every respect to the law, when duly administered. I 
plead not guilty to the three informations. 

Chief Justice (in a rage.)-—~What do you say, Sir? 

Mr. Beaumont.—I say, I appeal 

Mr. Attorney-General.—He has pleaded not guilty to the 
three informations. 

Mr. Beaumont.—Allow me to record the pleas in person. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—No! the Clerk of the Crown shall 
doit. Imove, vour Honours, for the defendant's recom- 
mittal. 

The defendant was then recommitted to goal. 

On the 4th July, he wrote the following letter to-his Grace, 
as Chancellor. 

‘My Lorp, 

The bearer of this Letter, will hand your Grace copies of 
the three Warrants of commitment, and detainer under 
virtue whereof I am detained in the Middlesex County Gaol. 
Upon view of the said copies, I have to request that your 
Grace, as Chancellor of this Island, will award and grant a 
Hapeas Corpus under the Seal of the Court of Chancery 
of this Island, directed to the keeper of the suid gaol, re- 
turnable IMMEDIATELY before your Grace as Chancellor, it 
being my intention to tender bail. This application is made 
to your Grace in consequence of the absence of the Judges 
of the Supreme and Assize Courts.” 

‘* T have the honor to be, 
‘* Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
‘* AUGUSTUS HARDIN BEAUMONT. 

“ Spanish Town Gaol, July 4, 1823.” 

Attested and subscribed by the undersigned, who were pre- 
sent at the delivery of the same. 





J. CRUIKSHANK. 
Wo. JoHNSON, JUN. 


To his Grace the Chancellor of Jamaica. 


The demand contained in the above letter, was not com- 
plied with till the following day, when a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus was issued out of the Court of Chancery, directing that 
the defendant should be taken before Mr. Justice Wilson. 

The defendant having been carried before the Honourable 


Judge, in pursuance of the exigency of the writ, was asked 
the usual question. 
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Judee.—You have been Besndtit before me by writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus. What do you desire ? 

Mr. Beaumont.—I tender your Honour bail. 

Judge.—Who is your bai! 2 

Mr. Beaumont.—Mr. Sites, your Honour. 

Judge.—Is he ready to do the needful ? 

Mr. Beaumont.—He is ready tojustify your Honour. 

The Clerk of the Crown then produced the recoznizaiices, 
which were of a very special nature. They required the de- 
fendant to appear at the next Surrey Assizes, to keep the 
peace in the mean time, and to obey all wend every rules and 
orders of the Court that might be made in the premises. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I submit to your Hensut, “that ihe recog - 
nizances require more than the Court directs, or the law re- 
quires. ‘The warrants on which I am committed, direct the 
Marshal to detain me till I find security to be and appear at 
the next Surrey Assizes; not a word is stated respecting se- 
curity to keep the peace. Besides, your Honour, upon re- 
ference to the case the King against Selden, will find that 
you can only compel an alleged Libeller to find sureties of the 
peace in cases charging seditious libels. Two of the war- 
rants only allege that the supposed libcls are scandalous and 
malicious. The third alone charges sedition. I also submit 
to your Honour’s judgment that £3,600 bail, being ultra te- 
nementum, is exorbitant and oppressive. 

Judge.— You see I can only do what f am desired. 

Mr. Beaumont.—V ery well, your Honour, 1 should be. 
sorry to offend you. ‘'o avoid returning to goal, I must give 
such security as you desire. The Clerk of the Crown then 
desired Mr. Silva to shew his title deeds, to justify in the 
sum of £1,200, and to declare himself'a Freeholder. On 
Monday, the 4th of August following, the Chief Justice, 
with two pursne Judges, took their seats, and the Jury hav- 
ing been impannelled, the several persons under recogni- 
zances were called on to appear to save their bail, when Mr. 
Batty rose and stated to the Court, that he was instructed 
by Mr. Beaumont’s bail to move that, on surrendering up the 
defendant, the recognizances should be discharged. 

Mr. Attorney- General (after some hesitation). —Then | 

move for Mr. Beaumont’s immediate committal. 

Chief Justice. —Certainly. 

Mr. Beaumont.—{f have three motions to make to the 
Court, which J pray may be heard and argued before [ am 
dragged to goal. The motions respect the ex-officio Infor- 
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mations filed against me by the Attorney-General. I wisi 
first to know whether he intends to keep me in goal for his 
amusement, or whether if he ever intends to bring me to trial, 
when he will move the prosecutions against me? 

Mr. Attorney-General. —Your Honours, I shall move one 
of the Informations against that individual to-morrow. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I have two other applications to make to 
your Honours, which I must urge your attention to 

Chief Justice (interrupting). —What do you mean, Sir ; do 
you design to impugn our Justice, Sir? Take care how you 
speak to the Court, Sir. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I am concerned that your Honour should 
put an erroneous construction on what I said; my meaning 
was not concealed; I stated nothing ambiguously. 

Chief Justice.—We shall hear your application presently. 
His Honour then commenced a debate with the Deputy Mar- 
shal, respecting the Panels of Jurors. His Honour observed, 
that the Deputy Marshal had only delivered one panel, 
whereas there ought to be two. 

The Deputy Marshal said, that his duty was to return but 
one. 

His Honour and the Clerk of the Crown maintained he 
ought to have returned two. (The fact was, that his Honour 
did not recollect that by law there are two panels, which, to 
operate as a check on each other, pass through the different 
offices. One came to Mr. Davis, as the Representative of 
the Provost Marshal, and the other was in the possession of 
Mr. Dallas, as the Deputy of the Clerk of the Court. Mr. 
Dallas’ entrance put the Learned Judge to rights upen the 
subject. 

Mr. Attorney-General, during the above conversation, said 
to the Sheriff ‘‘ Marshal, look to the prisoner; he stands 
committed.” 

Mr. Beaumont.—My good friend, do not be under any ap- 
prehensions; most certainly I shall not run away from your 
Honour. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—If you make any more such petu- 
lent or impertinent observations, I will apply to the Court ; 
I'll move the Bench against you. 

Mr. Beaumont.— Do ; Ido not fear you; you look pale now, 
but I'll make you look paler to-morrow. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—I shall apply to their Honours to 
compel you to shew me the respect I am entitled to, Sir. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I owe you no respect, Sir; I shall not 

moek you with the appearance of what I do not feel, Sir. 
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Mr, Attorney General.—I have to apply to the Court 
against the prisoner; his language is most impertinent. 

“Chief Justice (very angrily.)—Mr. Attorney-General, we 
beg to assure you that we did not hear him, or we should 
have immediately proceeded to have punislied him; he spoke 
in an undertone. (To Mr. Beaumont. What was it you 
dared to say, Sir? 

Mr. Beaumont.—I said, your Honours, that I felt no respect 
for Mr. Burge, and I owed him none, your Honours. 

Chief Justice.—You do owe him respect; you owe him, 
and every other Barrister respect, and you shall shew it, Sir. 

Mr. Beaumont.—Though I respect the Laws and Consti- 
tution, and never wilfully fail in respect to the Court, I do not 
feel, nor will I pretend any respect to Mr. Burge, for | know 
no Law which directs me to respect one who oppresses me, 
and whose —— 


Chief Justice.—You shall respect him, or I'll commit you, 
Sir. 

Mr, Beaumont.—I am now in the custody of the Marshal, 
and am waiting to make two applications to the Court re 
specting the trial, which my learned opponent says is to 
come on to-morrow. My first application is, for a copy of 
the panel, and a list of the witnesses on the part of the 
Crown, to enable me to make my defence ; my second appli- 
cation 1s 

Chief Justice.—Silence, Sir, onething at atime. You ask 
a copy of the panel and a list of the witnesses against you. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I do, your Honours. 

Mr, Attorney-General.—By what right does the prisoner 
make this application ? 

Chief Justice. —It never was made before. 

Mr. Attorney-General.—The application has been made Jin 
England; but i cannot conceive by what law or rulehe makes 
such an application here. 

Mr. Beaumont.—By the same Jaw you filed your three 
ex-officio informations. £x-officio informations form no part 
of the common law of Jamaica. If you import English !aw 
to crush me, I have a right to import English Jaw to defend 
myself. A copy of the Panel, and a list of witnesses is my 

right, tke first to prevent a Jury being packed and 

‘Chief Justice.—You had better not throw out such insinnu- 
tions, or the Court will forthwith proceed to punish you. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I demand the list of witnesses to enable 
me toarrangemy defence. ‘The informations are drawn up 
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ina mode so loose and untechnical, that I do not really 
know what Mr. Attorney-General means to prove. I pray 
that your Honours will consider how material is my request, 
and that you will give my arguments your most attentive 
consideration for 

Chief Justice.—-We again warn you to have a care, what 
you say to the Court; your insinuations will be punished, 
be assured: we shall consider your arguments without your 
requiring our attention. 

Mr. Attorney-General.— Your Honours>——— 

Chief Justice.—You need not trouble yourself, Mr. At- 
torney-General, we deny the application. 

Mr. Beaumont.—In the State Trials, your Honour will ob- 
serve, repeated instances where 

Chief Justice.—Be silent, Sir, and do not reply on our de- 
cision. Marshal take him to gaol. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I have another application to make. I 
have observed in Crown Cases, that the Clerk of the Crown 
after calling over the panel, selects from those who ap- 
pear, any twelve he chuses to pick out. Now, I expect 
that the Court willon my trial direct the Crown Officer to 
take the first twelve who appear, and swear them as they 
come to the book, and not allow him to make any selec- 
ion. 


Chief Justice.—We shalt make no alteration in the prac- 
tice or law, Sir. 


Mr. Beaumont.—Certainly not, your Honour. I wish the 
law to be strictly pursued. 

Chief Justice. —We have decided the point. 

Mr. Beaumont.—I beg to explain. I entreat your Ho- 
nour not to misunderstand me. I do not design to ask you 
to alter the law, all I contend for is this, that I may be tried 
by an unprejudiced Jury. I do not know, nor do I believe, 
that there is one improper character on the Jury, but to 
allow the Attorney-General to select any tweleve he pleases 
from the number of Jurors who may appear to-morrow, 
is a breach of the statute of challenges of Edward the 
_ First, (which requires the Attorney-General to shew his 
cause of challenge,) and is a violation of the constitutional 
trial by an unpacked Jury. 

Chief Justice.—We have warned you against such insi- 
nuations and shall proceed to fine you. 

Mr. Beaumont.~- No threats of your Honours shall pre- 
prevent me from demanding my rights. I fear and rever- 
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ence the Laws and Constitution, and I respect the Court. I 
am ready to take my trial before an unprejudiced Jury of my 
country, but, if you pack the Jury, I will challenge the 
whole twelve, and appeal to another tribunal. I shall apply 
for a Writ of Error. 

Chief Justice. —Take him away to gaol directly. 
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‘ GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISE.” 


Defeat of the attempt to saddle the Inhabitants of Birming- 
ham with the expense of a prosecution against Mr, Edmonds, 
in defence of the character of the Magistrates. 


oR eee 
LETTER TO MR. PHIPSON. 
My Dear Purpson, Birmingham, March 15, 1824. 


At the conclusion of your laborious task, I cannot refrain 
from expressing the pleasure I have felt in seeiag you, my 
long-known and highly valued friend, stand forth under the 
most adverse and trying circumstances as the advocate of so 
‘‘ righteous acause,” asthat you have just now completed ; 
and the still higher gratification I have experienced in behold- 
ing you boldly surmount every impediment, and triumph 
over every obstacle. [congratulate you, I congratulate my 
fellow townsmen upon the result ; it has been g “gratifying: in 
every respect. The show your opponents made of their in- 
tention to resist to the uttermost, and “ die game ;” con- 
trasted with the sneaking way in which they withdrew from 
the contest; are not the least pleasing features of the affair. 
You had gained your point in the Court of King’s Bench, the 
payment had been denounced as illegal, and the affair was 
brought to what appeared a natural conclusion : but your 
antagonists *‘ shewed fight” again—they applied for and ob- 
tained a certiorarz, knowing that however expensive it might 
prove to you, it was not worth a button to them :—and puttin 
on a bold face, they once more * came up to the scratch.” 
Finding, however, that you “‘ kept your time,” they began to 
talk largely, and spoke of their determination to continue 
the suit, till they were beaten from their last hold; this being 
received coolly they lowered their tone, hinted at the possi- 
bility of a compromise, and enquired indirectly, if you were 
not tired of the business, and likely to decline the contest. 
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—To this they had an honest answer; they were told that 
you were acting solely from principle, and that, of course, 
nothing but the refunding of the money would ‘satisfy you. 
“« Finus ceronat opus ; ”—they withdrew dismayed from the 
contest, and witheut a demand being made for the illegally 
paid amount, sent a cheque for the whole (three hundred and 
ninety eight pounds !) thinking themselves lucky in saddling 
you with all your expenses. 

I have said that you had to contend with the most adverse 
and trying circumstances. In using this expression, I allude 
not only to the painful uncertainty resulting from the prolong- 
ation of the suit by every petty artifice; producing a state of 
mind which can be more readily imagined than described ; 
but also to the still greater pain originating in the *‘ mining 

and counter-mining” of pretended friends. Happy you 
were not surrounded by many of this class—but you have 
had at least one among you who has attended all your meet- 
ings—and yet laboured hard to undo what you had effected ; 
one who has been an active party in all your plans—and yet 
used every exertion to rob you of the satisfaction of saving 
the town from an unjust tax; one who has shared your con- 
fidence—and yet, Judas like, betrayed you and your cause. 
I mention no name, ‘* Qui capit ille facit”—“ if the cap fits 
Jet him wear it,” and the mdividual alluded to will do so. 
He must feel he has “ filled up the measure” of his misdo- 
ings.— But I[ will not dwell upon such a subject; indepen- 
dently of other reasons, the letter which records your gra- 
tifying triumph should not be sullied with a notice of such 
conduct ;—Let him however, beware; I have ‘‘a rod in 
pickle” for him, and if he does not mend his ways I will 
publicly apply it. Nous verrons, Nous verrons. ‘To return, 
if you have discovered these underhand proceedings, they 
must have been the source of great pain to you..—I assure 
you, I have frequently and deeply lamented your situation. 
{ have grieved that you should be the victim of such dupli- 
city. 

But now the affair is concluded ; you have gained all you 
asked for—and you have the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that the ‘* great moral lesson” which has been read to our 
future constables originated in yourself. T envy the feelings 
which must occupy your breast at this moment. You have 
“fought the good fight’—you have triumphed—and your 
victory (unsullied by. one departure from the line of duty) is 
one which liberates vour fellow townsmen fiom a custom in 
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its nature illegal aud unconstitutional ; in its action arbi- 
trary and tyrannical, and in its effects inimical to the liberty 


of the press. 


This you have achieved !—but not without great expense, 
of time, labour, and money. For the two first no adequate 
compensation can be made,—your only return must be the 
gratifying reflection that you have nobly done your duty ; 
for the latter, that portion of your townsmen which approves 
your conduct stands pledged :—and I am truly gratified to 
see how handsomely your coadjutors have stepped forward 
to redeem their share of it. It is gratifying to find so liberal 
a spirit displaying itself in this unpatriotic place; I doubt 
not, the example thus set will be copied by a large number 
of the grateful payers of poor’s rates. The sum of three 
hundréd pounds is not so large but that we may reasonably 
expect to raise it very quickly ; and I do hope to see the 
amount so far exceeded as to allow us to present you with a 
lasting memorval of our gratitude for your exertions. ) 


Before I conclude, I must say a few more words upon my 
writing anonymously. Besides the reasons I have already 
stated, besides the circumstance of my family connections 
rendering such a concealment highly desirable, 1 have had 
other and equally weighty motives for it. I have had a cer- 
tain object in view, and that object could not be so plea- 
santly, so effectively accomplished without my adopting a 
course contrary to my habits, abhorrent to my feelings.— 
This course has subjected me to the heavy sentences of 
esteemed friends. I have heard myself condemned as a 
mischief-making fellow, an assassin of private characters. 
But I have treated all these attacks as they deserve.—-l 
have despised them.—‘* Actus non facit rea, mens sit rea.”— 
‘¢ The act does not constitute the crime unless the mind be 
guilty.” So says aninvaluable law maxim; and I canhonestly 
say, that, under these remarks, I have felt a conscious recti- 
tude of principle which has justified me to myself.—I knew 
the object to be good, and [ also knew that the means I 
adopted were the most likely to effect that object;—they 
therefore have ‘‘ passed by me like the idle wind which I 
regard not.” I need only point to the consequences of my 
letter, to prove J have judged correctly. ‘The individual I at- 
tacked was one with talent to command, and eloquence to 
persuade; he was high in power, and strong in influence— 
and what ishenow? ButI forget myself—he is your soz- 
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dtsant ({ wish Icould say ct-devant) friend, and I spare him 
the contrast. 

Excuse this digression, and believe, that with the highest 
consideration for your unexampled exertions, 

I remain, dear Phipson, 
Your unknown but affectionate friend, 
INSPECTOR. 











PRINCIPLES OF FREE TRADE. 
aie —— 


We have not leisure to notice, as they deserve, the follow- 
ing resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce at Birming- 
ham; but we inscrt them as we have received them from 
a very valuable correspondent, with a note or two of his 
own, on the leading absurdities of the document. We 
have heard that Mr. Timothy Smith, and Mr. Osler were 
the supporters of the miserable opinions which are here set 
down as entertained by the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce; and that Mr. Richard Spooner endeavoured in vain 
to open the mental eyes of the members to better conceptions. 
We shall refer again to the subject in our next; but, in 
the mean time, we CALL upon the OPERATIVE MECHA- 
NICS and ARTISANS of Birmingham to assemble, and set 
their employers a better example. If the degrading restric- 
tions upon workmen are not abolished, the faulé will lie en- 
tirely at the door of their employers. The Ministers are ready 
to do them away; they are even willing, personally, to allow 
of the exportation of machinery; but the master manufac- 
turers oppose it, although it has been proved, over and over 
again, that foreigners do get all that we pretend to prevent 
them from having, and that the only question is, whether we 
shall sell them machinery, or force them to manufacture it 
for themselves. But more of this hereafter. 
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Publie Office, Birmingham, March 12, 1824. 


At a GewreraL Merrine of the Supscrisers to the 
CuamBer of Manuractures and CommERCE, specially 
eonvened, S. T. Gatton in the Chair, 

A Letter was laid before the Chamber, addressed to the 
High Bailiff, from Mr. Hume, the Chairman of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons for considering the 
laws relative to the Emigration of Artisans—the Exportation 
of Machinery—and Combination among Workmen—statin 


that the Committee were now sitting and ready to receive 
evidence ; 


It was Resolved, 

Ist, That this Chamber being deeply sensible of the im- 
portance of the principles involved in the laws referred to, 
s, after a full and mature consideration, of opinion that the 
prosperity of our Manufacturing Interests is essentially de- 
pendant on our intelligent and ingenious Artisans,* and that 
the repeal of the restrictions to their emigration would be highly 
injurious to those interests which have so materially contri- 
buted to the strength and greatness of the country. 

2d, That although this Chamber is aware that many Artt- 
sans do emigrate, notwithstanding the provisions of the pre- 
sent laws, it is yet of opinion, that those provisions are to a 
considerable extent effective. 

3d, That whilst this Meeting considers the laws which re- 
strain the Emigration of Artisans as wise in principle, it is of 
opinion that some of the details might be altered to advan- 
tage, and particularly that much benefit would accrue from 
repealing or modifying those enactments which only tend to 
prevent the return of Artisans. 

4th, That although this Meeting feels very reluctant + to 
advocate any restrictive system of Commercial Policy, yet, 
looking comprehensively at the preseut situation of this coun- 
try relatively with others, and the long period during which 
that system has prevailed, itis convinced that any change 
must be made with great caution; and in reference to the 
laws prohibiting the Exportation of Machinery, { it is of opi- 





* Because our Artisans are “ intelligent and ingenious,” they must 
be slaves—and left to starve in their own country; they must be 
robbed of one of the dearest of the Freeman’s privileges, the right of 
choosing his place of residenee. ‘The principle is bad in every re- 
speet—childish as regards political economy—inefficient as regards its 


action—basely inhuman in a physical secnse—and infamous in a moral 
peint of view. 


+ The devil it does! 
* They would send out the machines hut not the workmen, 
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nion, that notwithstanding those laws require revision and 
amendment, the total repeal of them, under existing circum- 
stances, would be exceedingly injurious to the Manufactures 
and Commerce of the country —that such repeal would confer 
great benefits upon foreign countries that are endeavouring to 
rival Great Britain in the sale of her manufactures—and is 
contrary to the PRINCIPLE OF NaTIONAL RECIPROCITY upon 
which commercial intercourse between different nations ought 
to be grounded, * | 

5th, That this Meeting is of opinion that the laws against 
the Combination of Workmen require considerable modifica- 
tion, but that it considers the particular alterations which it 
may be necessary to make can only be correctly ascertained 
by obtaining information from the MANUFACTURING 
TowNs generally, and is therefore not prepared to come to 
any specific resolution on the subject. + 

6th, That the Directors of this Chamber be empowered to 
adopt such measures in pursuance of the above resolutions as 
they may deem expedient, during the investigation now 
pending in the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
to which they relate. 


S. T. Gatton, Chairman. 


a TS SE TES TS ES TE ST TS 


CHARACTER OF THE CLERGY. 


ee 
‘‘ BY THEIR FRUITS SHALL YE KNOW THEM.” 
—— 

We hear frequently urged, in defence of the Clergy and 
their pecuniary claims, the advantages which the community 
must necessarily derive fronr a body of men possessing so 
much learning and talents ; many of whom, besides the dis- 
charge of their spiritual functions, are also employed in su- 
perintending the education of youth in our public Seminaries 
and Colleges. Faith, or credulity, has, perhaps, had more 
todo than fact, in the propagation of this opinion. In ge- 
neral learning and acquirements, they will not frequently be 
found to excel gentlemen of their own rank in society ;t and 








* How does this accord with Nos. 1, 2, and 3? 

+ Birmingham, then, is not a manufacturing town! ! 

} In the late trial of the Queen this was abundantly evident.— 
Though placed in the first rank in the prosecution of her Majesty, by 
abstracting her name from the public Prayers, the Bishops on the trial 
appeared greatly inferior to the lay Lords in talents and general knew - 
ledge. Here their Reverences made a miserable appearance. 
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in practical and useful knowledge, they are, for the most - 
part, lamentably deficient. Ignorant alike of men and things, 
and employed for the most part in the study of the language 
and history of a barbarous age and people, they acquire an 
artificial character, specious indeed, as assuming superior 
sanctity and rigidity of manners, but eminently defective in 
generous and benevolent feeling, and those qualities of the 
head and heart best calculated to inspire youth with a love 
of learning and noble enterprize, and imbue their ductile 
minds with solid and useful acquirements. In the business of 
education, therefore, if we make any distinction between a 
inowledge of mere words and a knowledge of things, be- 
tween truth and fiction, we must allow that, in this respect, 
the Clergy, so far as they have interfered in public instruc- 
tion, have done more harm than good, by impeding the pro- 
gress of natural and scientific knowledge. 

As Magistrates, the character of the Clergy is strikingly 
developed. ‘Armed with a little brief authority, they play 
such pranks before high Heaven as make e’en Angels weep.” 
In proof of which we need only refer to the conduct of Par- 
sous Hay and Ethelstone, at Manchester. From their well- 
known political subserviency, they are now pushed into the 
Magistracy every where, and it is nut improbable that in a short 
time, the country gentlemen will be entirely superseded by 
them. ‘The office of Justice of the Peace places a Clergy- 
man in the high way of preferment, and gives him a favour- 
able opportunity of recommending himself to his patrons. 

If not wiser or better informed than other men of like 
rank, they themselves are daily furnishing us with proofs 
that they are not, in a moral point of view, better than other 
men; and it is ‘only from a general false policy, generally 
adopted by the Magistracy and the public newspapers, of 
screening the crimes of the Clergy from public animadver- 
sion and censure, or we should more frequently see them re- 


eorded. 


One of the famed Durham Clergy, who lately was en- 
trusted with the cure of souls onthe south bank of the Tyne, 
exhausted, no doubt, with his spiritual labours, a few days 
ago issued out in quest of carnal recreation or enjoyment. 
In his perambulations, he came up to a lonely cottage, ap- 
parently deserted by all its inmates, save a captivating young 
female, who was busily employed in her domestic affairs. 
This was an opportunity which his reverence deemed most 
fortunate for his unholy purpose. Le therefore endeavoured 
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to obtain admission by the front door, but the young woman, 
perhaps knowing his character, and suspecting his design 
was dishonourable, ran and bolted the door to prevent his 
entrance. Not, however, willing to allow his prey to escape, 
when in full view, he hastened round the house, and got in 
at the back door. There, it appears, a violent strugele en- 
sued between the parson and the damsel; twice had he 
thrown her down, and twice had she been enabled to rear 
herself, though not to escape from his hands. Her screams 
had fortunately attracted the attention of a labouring man at 
some little distance, who had, but a short time before, passed 
the house, and who arrived happily at a time when the young 
woman, almost exhausted with the struggle, was lying un- 
covered and prostrate on the floor in the grasp of the parson. 
—No sooner did the clerical debauchee find himself detected 
by superior power, than he cried peccavi, and offered his 
purse as acompromise. This was indignantly rejected by 
the honest rustic, who had him immediately taken before a 
magistrate; who, happening to be himself a clergyman, 
seemed wishful, for the credit of the cloth, to have the bu- 
siness quashed; but as the injured female and her friend were 
not willing, the clerical offender was obliged to enter into re- 
cognizances for his appearance at the late Durham assizes; 
previous to which he was put (by his friends, no doubt) into 
a private lunatic asylum in the neighbourhood ; by which 
means he escaped all legal investigation and punishment. 

Though the facts of this case are sufficiently known, and, 
indeed, notorious in Newcastle and the neighbourhood, such 
is the corrupt state of the newspapers, that only one of them 
gave a very imperfect account of it. 

The fierce contentions continually arising between the 
priests and the people relative to the pecuniary claims of the 
former, evidently shew that their religious and moral influ- 
ence is on the wane; and the odious spirit of litigation which 
these ‘* spiritual persons” exhibit, can only tend to accelerate 
their downfal. Indeed, the rapid increase of knowledge 
among the most numerous and most useful classes of society, 
has evidently a powerful tendency to hasten that happy period 
when man shall have no other claims for distinction in the . 
community, than those arising from superior virtue and intel- 
ligence. A.H. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, 12th March, 1824. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


Lord Byron is doing, at present, so much service to the 
cause we have at heart, in Greece, that we can readily ex- 
cuse what ‘‘ Pharos” calls the “ nonsense” of his Don Juan. 
if his:‘Lordship will continue to employ his money so well 
as he is now doing, we will pardon the odd ambition which 
possesses him of turning every thing into rhyme; and we 
care not if the cantos of Don Juan are as endless as the life 
of the Wandering Jew. We do sometimes thank heaven 
that we are not obliged to read them, as fast as they come 
out, but can take our leisure, and peruse them when we have 
but little else to do. If it were otherwise, and we were com- 
pelled to read the Great Known and the Gredt Unknown, as 


fast as they spin their webs of rhyme and romance, we should 
be compelled to exclaim with Pope— 


** We sit withsad civility—we read , 
“With honest anguish and an aching head.” 


Not but even St. Ronan’s Well, aud the last canto of Don 
Juan may be worth the reading,—though heaven knows the 
Scotch romancer is six novels, and the English rhymer as 
many cantos in advance of us;—but really when men sit 
down to write as muchas they can, readers in their own de- 
fence will be glad to take a holiday, and get adoze. ‘* Pha- 
ros” should always remember that it is no part of “the con- 
stitution as by law established,” to read more than one likes; 
though we hear that it is the intention of Sir Walter Scott 
to apply for an act of Parliament to compel every parish to 
purchase a copy of his works; but until the act passes we 
may enjoy ourselves; and even then, Sir Walter perhaps 
will not insist that the works shall be read. Nor should 
“Pharos” quarrel with the Editor who describes the 16th 
canto as possessing ‘‘ something brisk and sparkling!” Small 
beer very often deserves a similar eulogy—as many a poor 
apprentice has found to his cost, that it may be briskly sour, 
and sparkle only to deceive. 


‘* Mavor’s spelling book” is the best thing we can recom- 
mend to ‘* Josephus.” 


Re — 


The news of the Little Red Lion having been seen in the 
Park, we are afraid is not correct. Indeed, we do not think any 








one in that neighbourhood would keep him so cruelly from 
his owner, seeing the Big Red Lion is not mountable; and 
that Mr. C. is obliged to ride his prancing Spanish Jennet, 
which has thrown him once, and may do so again. The re- 
eommendation to that gentleman to mount the Jamaica mule 
should have been accompanied with the transmission of a cup 


of cool courage! ‘The animal is too obstinate and restive for 
our amiable secretary. 


ne TG coe me 


The offer of an Editor of a very liberal journal to take Mr. 
Canning and his popularity upon his back during the remainder 
of the wet season, is extremely kind; but one good turn 
deserves another. The minister once carried the editor 
through aslough. Gratitude is every where a virtue. 


a 


Pray does ‘“‘ Querist” know that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is so diberad in his principles of trade, intro- 
duced the corn laws, which destroy the basis of free trade. 
Until he repeals the corn laws, how,can he be deemed sincere ? 


ee 


The ‘ ladies” who subscribed for the “ Achilles” in the 
park, should also subscribe to defray the expence of a chair- 


womun to sweep away the filth that is accumulating round the 
pedestal. 


i 


We cannot solve the question, as to when the people will 


turn from their amusements to their business. They must 
determine this for themselves. 


tiie 


“ Gratea Tibi” is certainly as mad as the late King ever 
was, to suppose that we have not all possible respect for mo- 
narchy. We will have more when we can. Do not we dive 
under a sort of monarchy? Have we not had the benefit of 
persecution under a sort of monarchy? And shall we not 
give it all the respect we can? We demand credit for our 


gratitude for all favours; and for a benevolent disposition to 
do all in our power in return. 











